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THE VALUE OF MILITARY TRAINING AND DIS- 
CIPLINE IN SCHOOLS 

We are in an age of evolution and growth. In our lively interest 
in all matters pertaining to the government and betterment of 
schools, in their management and the means employed for in- 
creasing the efficiency of their work in lines of mental discipline, 
of physical development, of practical utility, and of moral recti- 
tude, we draw from the history and example of all nations, and 
are not content. The American is not an imitator only, but an 
innovator and inventor. I wish here to present some of the ad- 
vantages of a system of military training and discipline which 
make it possible for a school governed by such a system to ap- 
proach the ideal of what the American school of the future should be. 

It will hardly be necessary to. say that the aim of the instruction 
and discipline under consideration is not to make professional 
soldiers. There is a higher, nobler end in view. The strictly 
utilitarian idea, the question of putting into practice in actual war- 
fare the skill, knowledge, and experience acquired by such train- 
ing is at most of only secondary importance. The object before 
us is the production of a perfect man, or at least to attain as 
nearly as possible to that ideal. 

From the earliest dawn of history to the present day man has 
been gauged largely by his military prowess and achievements. 
Might has made right. Men were called great in proportion as 
they could command and direct the deadly engines of war. Even 
now in Europe the monarch or the people that can bring into the 
field the greatest number of the best drilled men is esteemed first 
in the councils of the nation. But a new era is appearing. Brute 
force is no longer our ideal. Power must be associated at least 
with the appearance of right. The civilized world to-day is under 
the empire of mind as well as of might. The ideal man of the 
future will be the ideal soldier, and the ideal soldier is he who is 
as far superior in mind and soul as he is superior in body. 

The two problems that are now attracting most attention in ed- 
ucational discussions are physical training and moral education. 
On every side we hear the demand for more care and direction in 
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the development of the physical nature of man than have been 
given heretofore. Our present high schools, as a rule, give no 
attention to this kind of education, and it has been said even that 
" they do well, if they avoid injury." 

No one will deny that our schools in the past have given too 
little thought to physical culture. We have busied ourselves with 
the training of the intellect, but we have left it fettered in a tene- 
ment of useless and benumbing clay. Our eyes at last have been 
opened to this neglect, and in the reaction we see many, instead 
of seeking a healthful outlet and regulated exercise, bursting forth 
in inconsiderate haste for contests between matched men, for 
Rugby and broken limbs. These games, doubtless, have their 
part to perform in exciting interest and inquiry into the needs for 
bodily training. But it is the judgment of many wise heads that 
there are other means fully as effective, that we need not overdo 
the matter, and, by giving undue attention to professional sports, 
take valuable time from regular work to assist in this unequal de- 
velopment. 

All have not the same ideal of culture, and we differ in our 
methods of attaining the highest type of manhood. We know, 
however, that the end of all culture is the formation of the noblest 
human character. Knowledge alone will not make us perfect. 
That healthy nerves and brains may enable us to reach a plane of 
high excellence, we must obey the laws of nature and authority; 
we must be free from prejudice, and must possess virtue, a fully 
developed moral and religious nature, and a keen sense of honor. 
These conditions can exist only in a healthy body. 

While it is true that man must keep himself under discipline 
and must control human nature at every age, there is no period 
in life when right living is of so vital importance as in the period 
of youth. During this time of formation, when every fibre of the 
body is plastic and may be moulded right or wrong for ever, 
there is need of careful guidance and wise supervision. This is 
the proper field for physical training. Our youth have traits and 
inclinations that demand restraint and repression as well as those 
that require to be brought out and expanded. There must be a 
proper discrimination to bring human nature into forms of beauty 
and power. The exuberance and energy of youth must be con- 
trolled and made to follow channels of usefulness and profit. 
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No exercise is better adapted to the making of a fine physique 
than the different setting-up drills and the various exercises pre- 
scribed for military use. The strain is not spasmodic and unequal, 
but gentle and even. Every muscle is brought into action and 
the whole physical system thereby developed. The more vigor- 
ous and healthy the body, the less will be the tendency to dis- 
ease and vice. In addition to the blessing of health the cadet 
has a graceful carriage, stands easy and erect, and shows by his 
bearing that he is manly and self-reliant. The body is trained 
equally with the mind. The method of government in a military 
school places the cadet in positions of responsibility, and creates 
in him self-reliance and quickened mental activity. Only those 
can appreciate the wonderful transformation who have had experi- 
ence by way of personal observation, or the parent who hardly 
recognizes his own son after a few months of military schooling. 
Mr. Molesworth, an English authority, has said: "The contrast 
between Hyperion and a satyr is scarcely more striking than that 
which exists between the loutish bearing of a Lancashire lad and 
the firm, respectful, and self-respecting carriage of the same per- 
son after he has been disciplined and polished by the drill." 

Military discipline and drill are found to be of great assistance 
in preserving good government, in holding the student's attention 
to study, and in sharpening the intellectual faculties. There re- 
sults an increased excellence in academic work. Obedience and a 
proper respect for authority become second nature. The cadet 
in learning to obey develops in himself that rarest and most 
precious gift, the power of self-control, which marks the noblest 
type of man. Moreover, there is a charm and an incentive in a 
military atmosphere that appeal to the most sluggish nature and 
inspire one to increased effort to excel. Hence it is that many 
indifferent students, on passing from a common school to a mili- 
tary institution, surprise their former teachers and acquaintances 
by earnest application and brilliant results. Rank and office be- 
ing the reward for good deportment and scholarship, the student 
is impelled by a motive power not existing elsewhere. The cadet 
officer in performing his duties, in commanding, and in directing 
his fellows, learns lessons that will be of lasting value to him in 
after life. Both as officer and as private the cadet learns to attend 
carefully to matters of personal neatness and exemplary deport- 
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ment. There is no other system by which are instilled so thor- 
oughly order, patience, punctuality, cheerful obedience, respect 
for one's superiors, and a sense of duty, honor, and manliness. 

Under a system of military education it would seem that there 
must be a loss in the time and energy available for the usual aca- 
demic work. Experience shows that the very opposite is true. 
It is seen that the time devoted to military instruction and exer- 
cise is more than compensated by the increased mental activity 
and vigor of the student. His attention is sharpened and his 
intellect quickened. He is more alert and can acquire more in a 
given time. It is not every youth who is studious by nature and 
who acquires knowledge from the love of acquiring. To accom- 
plish the best results the young student should be placed in sur- 
roundings favorable to industry ; he should breathe a busy atmos- 
phere. In the common school, left to himself to regulate his 
hours of study, and exposed to the innumerable temptations of 
society and good-fellowship, the pupil unconsciously or heedlessly 
loses valuable time. In a military school it is otherwise. Life is 
regular as clock-work. Not only recitation and drill, but also 
recreation, study, and even sleep have their allotted hours. In 
this way the pupil learns method and acquires good mental habits, 
for regularity and method are not less beneficial to the mind than 
to the body. 

In the usual routine the cadet rises with the morning gun at six 
o'clock, breakfasts at seven, attends chapel and recitations, and 
studies until half past twelve, has an hour for dinner, studies till 
three, drills until half past four, including supper has recreation 
until seven, studies from seven till ten, and goes to bed at taps 
with a wholesome desire for sleep and the satisfaction of a day 
well spent. It is not optional with the cadet to observe these 
hours or not at pleasure. He knows that to be in line at every 
roll call, to have his lessons well, to attend promptly to all duties, 
is easier than to serve "confines," or to walk guard while his 
mates are enjoying their hours of recreation and sport. A boy 
with the least spirit and ambition keeps the number of his de- 
merits small, and is seen not often on the "merry-go-round." 
With all this life and exercise the playground loses none of its 
attraction for the young soldier. His healthy nature delights in 
manly sports, in tennis and in ball. 
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In this great country of ours the will of the people is law. 
Good citizens are responsible for good government and are its 
only defence. Therefore, though the object of the school we 
have been describing is not to make professional soldiers, the 
knowledge there obtained may be of untold value in times of dan- 
ger from without or of internal trouble and dissension. Liberty 
and human rights are ours to defend. We know not when we may 
be called upon to make a sacrifice, but we must be read.y always, 
for the hour may steal upon us when least expected. National 
supremacy still rests upon military power; and we have not yet a 
tribunal of the nations to decide all international difficulties by 
methods of wisdom and peace. We should not ruin ourselves in 
maintaining a large standing army, but we need a healthy race, 
men of unimpaired physical development. With such material 
available we may have a nation armed and fear no foe. 

Finally, in character building and moral training, the school of 
the young soldier is one that cannot be excelled. He continually 
has impressed upon him lessons of truthfulness, honor, self-re- 
straint, manliness, moral tone, duty, and patriotism. His healthy 
bodily vigor makes him less subject to vicious habits, and he is 
enabled to attain to the ideal described by Professor David Swing 
in a recent address to the graduating class of a military school : 
"You cannot represent your State, nor your Nation, with a sword 
only. The mind must be as strong as the arm, and the heart 
be as kind as the mind is bright and the sword flashing. May you 
this day go forth so broad, so symmetrical, that in your soul all 
strength and beauty may meet. May nature, man, country, God, 
vivacity, science and poetry, a never-ending love and tenderness, 
swords and books, truth, love and guns, all so combine in your 
natures and lives, as to make the world see in you the true man, 
fit alike for all happy hours and all great hours." 

T. B. Branson 
Lawrenceville School 



